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"Ten  thousand  casks 


For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 

Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  State, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then,  'tis  your  country  bids  I 
Gloriously  drunk  obey  the  important  call  I 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats ; — 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more." 
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Oh  that  my  head  were  waters, 
Mine  eyes  a fount  of  tears, 

To  weep  for  sons  and  daughters 
The  slain  of  all  the  years  ; 
Wherein  in  feast  and  revel. 

Or  with  a silent  hand, 

So  long  this  cherished  evil 
Hath  spoiled  our  pleasant  land. 

Lord  I look  in  mercy  on  us. 

In  this  our  evil  day. 

And  show  Thy  power  upon  us 
To  cast  the  curse  away ; 

That  those  who  love  or  hate  her 
May  see  our  land  set  free. 

No  more  to  self  a traitor. 

Her  own  worst  enemy  I 


— The  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  M.A. 
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’T  is  well  to  be  reminded  (as  we  heard 
a congregation  reminded  the  other 
day  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester) 
that  man  possesses,  and  this  by  Divine 
beneficence,  the  faculty  of  laughter.  A 
laugh  is  very  often  a general  blessing. 
If  you  can  but  thoroughly  laugh  at  a man, 
he  has  some  claim  upon  your  gratitude.  But 
when  you  laugh  with  him — and  more  espe- 
cially if  your  ordinary  routine  business  be  of 
a dull,  somnolent  character — he  is  genuinely 
your  benefactor.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  clearly  of  this  opinion : and  “ the  gay 
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wisdom  ” of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  makes  him 
a popular  man  on  all  sides,  in  that  venerable 
and  somewhat  serious  assemblage.  His  style 
of  speaking  is  well  suited  to  his  humour,  and 
greatly  adds  to  its  effect.  He  does  not 
“ make  a speech  ” to  the  House ; he  just  has 
a “talk”  or  chat  with  it.  Certainly  “the 
honourable  and  amusing  baronet,”  as  Lord 
Brabourne  (himself  never  guilty  of  being 
amusing)  peevishly  called  him,  has  done 
what  few  men  have  accomplished.  He  has 
thrown  an  air  of  geniality  over  Teetotalism, 
and  has  made  “ a man  with  a mission  ” 
not  an  impracticable  bore,  but  a welcome 
interloper  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Sir  Wilfrid’s  downright  uprightness,  honesty, 
and  thoroughness  of  purpose  also  serve  to 
win  him  acceptance.  When  entering  upon 
political  life  he  could  not  but  know  that 
for  a statesman  to  agitate  the  Temperance 
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question,  and  even  vote  for  the  suppression 
of  public-houses,  -was  to  run  no  small  risk  of 
rejection  at  the  hands  of  any  constituency. 
Years  ago  it  used  to  be  said  that  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  a man  must  not  hesitate 
to  creep  through  a beer-barrel.  He  might 
not  be  required  to  drink  the  beer,  but  the 
passing  through  the  barrel — the  pledge  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  publican — was 
thought  to  be  a stern  necessity.  Sir  Wilfrid 
might  have  kept  silence  ; but  after  his  first 
return  for  Carlisle,  when  he  gained  his  election 
only  by  a majority  of  fifteen,  one  of  his  first 
steps  was  an  outspoken  avowal  of  his  Tem- 
perance principles.  He  counted  the  cost  and 
he  paid  the  price.  On  resuming  his  seat  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  after 
making  his  first  speech  against  the  liquor 
traffic,  he  whispered  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  next  him,  “ That  speech  has  cost  me 
my  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  As  he 
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expected,  so  it  proved.  His  unselfish,  high- 
principled  straightforwardness,  led  to  his 
defeat  by  a very  narrow  majority  at  the  next 
election  in  1865.  The  loss  proved  his  highest 
public  gain.  Had  he  been  faithless  or  silent 
as  to  his  convictions  on  this  one  point,  he 
would  have  retained  his  seat,  and  been  to-day 
comparatively  unknown  ; as  it  is,  his  name, 
however  widely  many  differ  from  his  politics, 
has  become  “ a household  word,”  throughout 
the  land. 

In  the  following  pages  Sir  Wilfrid’s  bio- 
graphy is  sketched  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Sherlock, 
the  widely-known  author  of  “ Illustrious  Ab- 
stainers,” and  Editor  of  TJie  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Temperance  Chronicle.  Mr.  Sherlock  has 
also  arranged  a selection  of  some  of  the  “best 
things  ” that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
genial  Baronet.  We  venture  to  anticipate 
that  this  little  volume  will  do  good  service 
in  furthering  the  efforts  now  made  to  abate 
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what  the  Times  recently  called  “the  nuisance 
and  scandal  of  our  national  drunkenness.” 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Some  propose,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
once  said,  “to  lock  up  the  drunkards,”  whilst 
he  proposes  “to  lock  up  the  drink.”  Some 
propose  the  influence  of  education  as  the  right 
means  of  repressing  drunkenness,  but  Sir 
Wilfrid  reminds  us  that  “ whilst  an  army  of 
clergymen  and  schoolmasters  are  engaged 
in  instructing  the  people  in  what  is  good 
and  virtuous,  there  is  an  army  of  150,000 
publicans  and  beersellers  teaching  the  people 
to  indulge  in  drinking  habits — me7i  who  m'e 
paid  by  results,  and  who  are  licensed  and 
empowered  by  the  State  to  promote  as  large 
a sale  of  drink  as  possible,  and  by  that 
means  increase  the  revenue  of  the  national 
exchequer.”  No  doubt  we  must  “think  and 
let  think  ” as  to  the  most  effective  plans  for 
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arresting  the  progress  of  the  “great  evil,” 
which  the  Archbishop  of  York  says  “is 
poisoning  and  cursing  the  country.”  We 
may  not  all  see  our  way  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
adopt  Total  Abstinence  ; but  we  must  feel 
the  force  of  the  Bishop’s  words  when  ad- 
dressing his  Clergy  he  said  : — “ You  may  not 
all  adopt  my  plan,  but  in  God’s  Name  either 
adopt  that,  or  find  a better  one.”  We  must 
all,  at  least,  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
some  action  in  the  direction  of  Temperance 
is  imperatively  demanded  : and  all  must  be 
equally  prepared  to  recognize  the  consecra- 
tion of  position  and  talents  and  influence 
to  the  great  end  in  view,  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  exemplifies. 


Cal&£(  iDitJ  tje  ^People. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON,  BART.,  M.P. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


BY  FREDK.  SHERLOCK,  AUTHOR  OF  “ILLUSTRIOUS 


ABSTAINERS,”  ETC. 


i|  SIMILITUDE  of  nmnes,  the  learned 
Camden  observes,  dothe  kindle  sparkes 
of  love  and  liking  among  meere  strangers. 
J|}p  We  suppose  it  must  be  conceded,  however, 
that  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Permissive 
I Bill,  and  the  noble  army  of  Publicans,  have 
been  in  open  antagonism  too  long  for  the  gentle 
sparkes  of  love  and  liking  to  be  operative  in  their 
case.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  sweet  similitude  of 
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names  comprised  in  the  elegant  chaplet  which  we 
are  about  to  weave,  has  signally  failed  to  exercise 
a chastening  influence. 

A veracious  historian  has  recorded  that,  once 
upon  a time,  “ The  Liberator  ” utterly  stemmed 
the  tide  of  a Dublin  dame’s  oratory  with  judicious 
expletives  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the 
classical  treasuries  of  Euclid.  Strong  words  break 
no  bones  ; and  the  licensed  victuallers  sadly  mistake 
their  man,  if  they  think  to  beat  him  off  the  field 
with  coarse  and  uncomplimentary  epithets.  On 
the  contrary.  Sir  Wilfrid  rather  enjoys  them,  and 
in  a recent  speech  affirmed  that  they  were  the 
pleasantest  reading  he  ever  perused. 

We  may  premise  that  we  do  not,  however, 
guarantee  the  following  to  be  a complete  guide  to 
the  Lawson  Nomenclature. 

According  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  Licensed 
Victualler^  Gazette,  and  other  standard  authorities. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is — The  Carlisle  Punster — 
That  old  Cracked  Teapot — The  Watery  Jester — A 
Demented  Creature — That  Washed-out  Water  Party 
— The  Drivelling  Idiot — The  Brainless  Fanatic — 
The  Confiscatory  Molly-Coddle — The  Arch-Enemy 
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of  the  Working  Man — The  Mistaken  and  Deluded 
Baronet — The  High-Priest  of  the  Lawsonites — The 
Empty-Headed  Noodle — The  Peregrinating  Pump- 
Handle — The  Tea-Drinking  Twaddler — The  Pop- 
Bottle  Pump  Orator — That  Political  Renegade — 
The  Permissive  Platitudinist — Old  Billy  Liberty — 
Sir  Wilful  Daws’  Son — The  Peripatetic  Agitator — 
The  Utopian  Dreamer — The  Maudlin  Mountebank 
— The  Honourable  and  Amusing  Baronet — The 
Screaming  Schemer — The  Crooning  Clown — That 
Fool  of  Fools — The  Purveyor  of  Antiquated  Joe- 
Millerisms — The  Base  Slanderer  of  his  Country- 
men ! 

After  this  amusing  catalogue,  one  may  well  turn 
for  consolation  to  the  Bard  of  Avon  : — 

“ What’s  in  a name  ? That  which  we  call  a rose, 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

We  may  also  venture  to  play  off  against  this 
“ inebriated  verbosity  ” of  the  publicans,  an  epithet 
of  our  own,  by  naming  the  distinguished  Champion 
of  Prohibition,  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  the 
King  of  Teetotalers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  a descendant  of  an  ancient 
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and  honourable  family,  whose  history  is  interwoven 
with  the  records  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  for 
well-nigh  three  centuries.  King  James  II.  created 
the  baronetcy;  and  the  present  highly  popular 
holder  of  the  title  is  not  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  has  had  a place  in  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  the  county,  two  of  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  members  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermouth. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  born  at  Bray  ton  Hall,  Aspatria, 
Carlisle,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1829.  His  father, 
“a  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman,”  was  held 
in  great  esteem  ; nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  the  late  baronet  is  acknowledged  to 
have  displayed  towards  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  a rare  kindliness  of  disposition  and 
geniality  of  manner.  By  his  mother’s  side.  Sir 
Wilfrid  is  connected  with  the  Netherby  family; 
and  some  have  not  been  slow  to  trace  to  this 
source  the  ready  wit  and  brilliant  talents  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  baronet ; giving  reasonableness  to 
the  theory  by  appropriately  recalling  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Wilfrid’s  distinguished  uncle, 
the  late  Sir  James  Graham. 
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Sir  Wilfrid’s  father,  although  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  out-door  pursuits  and  pastimes  which 
were  the  English  country  gentleman’s  delight  fifty 
years  ago,  was  for  a long  time  a total  abstainer ; 
and  moreover  occupied  himself  in  promoting  in 
many  ways  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  for 
the  quickening  of  their  spiritual  life.  The  present 
baronet,  whilst  inheriting  his  father’s  high  virtues 
and  Temperance  principles,  has  progressed  upon 
them  to  the  extent  of  devoting  his  life  towards  the 
attainment  of  a method,  the  adoption  of  which 
shall  permit  the  people  to  make  a fair  trial  of 
Temperance  principles,  through  that  channel  which 
above  all  others  the  subjects  of  Victoria  admire 
and  respect — we  mean  the  duly  enacted  laws  of 
the  land. 

Not  long  ago  a London  newspaper  gave  space 
to  a letter  written  by  a gentleman  of  high  social 
position,  who  felt  compelled  to  forego  the  advan- 
tage of  entering  his  son  upon  the  books  of  a great 
public  school,  lest  the  notorious  drinking  customs 
of  the  neighbourhood  should  prove  a means  of 
dissipation  and  corruption  to  his  beloved  boy. 
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Sir  Wilfrid’s  father  appears  to  have  cherished 
similar  suspicions,  and  consequently  had  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  conducted  under  his  own 
eye  by  a tutor  at  home.  The  mastery  of  detail, 
liberality  of  thought,  and  accuracy  of  expression 
which  characterize  Sir  Wilfrid’s  public  utterances 
in  so  marked  a manner,  amply  testify  to  the  success 
and  thoroughness  of  this  home  training. 

It  is  probable  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
no  other  platform  speaker  has  delivered  more 
addresses  upon  one  given  theme,  than  has  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson. 

The  Parliamentary  career  of  Sir  Wilfrid  com- 
menced in  1859,  when  he  was  elected  a member 
for  the  citadel  City  of  Carlisle,  which  constituency 
he  has  continued  to  represent  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a brief  interval  prior  to  the  election 
of  1868.  Upon  most  of  the  leading  topics  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen  during 
this  period.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  given  ex- 
pression to  his  vie\vs,  and  always  in  an  entertaining 
style. 

The  question,  however,  with  which  the  honour- 
able Baronet  has  been  mainly  identified,  is  that  of 
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the  Licensing  Laws.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1864, 
Sir  Wilfrid  first  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
measure,  which  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  “The  Permissive  Bill.”  The  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  circulated  many  thousand  copies  of  a 
leaflet  which  thus  ably  explains  the  proposal : — 

“ JV/iat  is  this  Permissive  Bill,  that  we  hear  so 
7tiuch  about  I 

“ Before  we  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain,  that  intoxicating  liquors  are  now  for- 
bidden to  be  sold  by  any  one  in  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland  without  a licence.  These  licences 
are  obtained  from  the  Excise,  but  they  cannot  be 
procured  unless  the  applicant  has  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  or 
county  in  which  the  house  is  situated.  At  the 
annual  Licensing  Sessions  these  certificates  are 
granted  or  renewed  for  one  year  only.  The  magis- 
trates, who  have  full  discretion  as  to  the  number, 
are  supposed  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  the  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops  are  placed.  They  have  granted  160,000 
licences  throughout  the  Three  Kingdoms.  In 
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some  places  they  are  much  more  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  than  in  others.  In  many 
parishes  there  are  none.  This  happy  state  arises 
from  the  owners  of  the  property  refusing  to  allow 
any  of  their  houses  or  land  to  be  occupied  by  such 
a business.  From  this  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
most  of  the  intemperance  and  consequent  pauper- 
ism and  crime  of  the  country  proceeds.  A large 
amount  of  taxation  is  necessary  to  support  paupers 
and  criminals.  It  is  found  that  the  supply  of 
these  liquors  creates  a demand  for  them,  and  the 
more  places  there  are  licensed,  the  worse  a neigh- 
bourhood becomes.  Seeing  the  advantages  arising 
from  being  clear  of  these  temptations  to  intemper- 
ance, and  that  the  sale  was  licensed  for  the  sup- 
posed convenience  of  the  public,  in  1864  Sir  W. 
Lawson  brought  in  a Bill  to  enable  the  ratepayers 
to  state,  in  a regular  and  legal  way,  whether  they 
desired  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  amongst 
them  ; and  if  they  did  not,  they  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  prohibit  the  sale,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
inform  the  magistrates  they  must  not  grant  the 
licences.  Hence  the  Bill  is  called  a ‘Permissive 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill ' ; but  it  might,  with  equal 
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propriety,  be  called  a Bill  to  lessen  pauperism  and 
poor’s  rates,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the 
people.  It  is  clearly  a Bill  to  relieve  the  people 
from  taxation,  and  to  increase  their  liberty  and 
protection.” 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  on  June  8th, 
1864,  its  rejection  was  moved  by  Captain  Jervis, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  debate 
lasted  about  three  hours,  and  upon  a division 
the  Bill  was  negatived,  35  voting  for  and  292 
against. 

Year  after  year  Sir  Wilfrid  re-introduced  the 
Permissive  Bill  to  the  House,  until  1879,  when  he 
determined  to  proceed  by  Resolution  instead  of 
Bill.  Early  in  the  Session  of  1879  he  therefore 
moved  a Resolution  affirming  the  principle  of 
Local  Option,  and  received  the  support  of  134 
members  instead  of  the  former  minority  of  86.  In 
the  New  Parliament  in  1880,  the  Resolution  was 
again  introduced  and  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
26,  the  numbers  being  229  for,  and  203  against. 
The  Government  has  since  avowed  its  intention  of 
recognising  the  principle  of  Local  Option  or  Con- 
trol, in  any  new  licensing  measure,  and  it  is  hoped 
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before  long  the  way  may  be  clear  for  legislative 
action. 

It  is  only  a short  time  since  the  prince  of 
pressmen  (George  Augustus  Sala)  referred  to  an 
obituary  notice  of  Sir  Wilfrid’s  grandfather,  which 
credited  that  gentleman  with  having  possessed  an 
“ uninterrupted  gaiete  de  cceur,  which  not  even  pain 
or  sickness  had  power  to  subdue.”  That  this  gaiete 
de  cceur  has  descended  to  the  present  Baronet  is 
abundantly  testified  by  his  speeches  ; indeed,  that 
master  of  epigram.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  once  aptly 
alluded  to  Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  “ the  honourable  Baronet  with  his  gay  wisdom” 
It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Wilfrid  possesses  the  pen 
of  a ready  writer,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
vivacious  verses  do  not  more  frequently  travel 
outside  the  privileged  circle  of  his  own  friends. 

We  only  express  the  desire  of  thousands  when 
we  say  that  we  trust  this  Illustrious  Abstainer  may 
“live  longer  than  we  have  time  to  tell  his  years"; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  heroically  con- 
tinue to  labour  on,  until  the  end  he  has  in  view  is 
attained. 
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SPEECHES. 


I.  “ A Curious  Teetotaler.” 

HE  teetotaler  certainly  gives  no  trouble  to 
the  community.  I remember  saying  to  a 
gentleman  once,  that  I never  knew  a 
teetotaler  in  a police-court ; but  he  said  he 
had.  I asked  him  what  he  was  in  for,  to  which 
he  replied,  “For  being  drunk  and  disorderly.” 
(Laughter.) — {Salisbury,  November,  1876.) 


II.  “ Bakers  and  Tailors.” 

Do  you  suppose  that  we,  or  anybody  else,  could 
get  up  a society  and  assemble  great  meetings,  and 
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petition  by  multitudes  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  bakers’  shops  ? No.  Why  ? Because  you 
never  heard  of  a poor  wretched  woman  who,  after 
being  almost  kicked  and  beaten  to  death,  said  : — 
“ My  John  is  a very  good  fellow  indeed  ; but  when 
he  goes  to  that  baker’s  shop,  and  gets  just  one 
penny  roll  too  much — (loud  laughter) — he  comes 
home  and  beats  me.”  (Prolonged  applause.) 
And  did  you  ever  hear  of  a clergyman  saying  : — 
“ I must  get  up  a club,  or  a reading-room,  or  some- 
thing ; for  the  people  in  my  parish  will  spend 
all  their  time  at  the  tailor’s  shop — (laughter) — and 
I must  have  a counter-attraction.”  (Cheers.) — 
{Sunderland,  January,  1875.) 

III.  “A  Colliery  Village.” 

Now,  I think  it  is  rather  hard  that  people  who 
wish  to  protect  themselves  should  not  have  the 
chance.  I know  that  in  the  county  of  Durham 
not  long  since  there  was  a parish  where  the  miners 
were  spending  their  money  in  drinking  and  kicking 
up  rows,  and  causing  misery,  at  two  public-houses 
which  belonged  to  the  colliery  owners.  The 
colliery  owners  said  ; — “ This  is  bad  work  ; we 
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should  like  to  see  the  men  happier  and  their 
wives  and  children  better  off,  as  they  would  be  if 
we  could  get  rid  of  these  public-houses ; but  we 
don’t  want  to  do  anything  tyrannical — we  don’t 
want  ‘ to  rob  a poor  man  of  his  beer  ’ — for  that,  as 
you  know,  is  the  most  wicked  thing  a man  can  do 
— (laughter) — we  will  take  your  vote — Do  you 
wish  to  have  these  public-houses  among  you,  or 
not?”  The  vote  was  taken ; and  by  a majority  of 
8 to  I,  including  neutrals  who  did  not  vote,  they 
decided  they  would  have  the  public-houses  re- 
moved; and  the  benevolent  colliery  owners  did 
remove  them.  (Cheers.) — {^Carlisle,  Jan.,  1874.) 

IV.  “The  Yearly  Crop.” 

The  crop  of  drunkards  is  getting  larger  as  year 
passes  after  year ; and  no  wonder  it  is  so,  if  more 
means  are  taken  to  provide  that  crop  of  drunkards. 
If  a farmer  wants  to  get  larger  crops,  he  puts  more 
money  into  the  land ; and  year  by  year  more  money 
is  put  into  the  drink  trade,  more  capital  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  crop  of  drunkards,  criminals, 
and  paupers  goes  on  steadily  increasing.—  {^Bristol, 
1874.) 
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V.  “ Fanaticism.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I am  fanatical  in 
saying  that  these  drink  shops  are  injurious.  I will 
give  you  some  authority  for  my  assertion.  Mr. 
Moody  recently  said  that  “ they  were  the  gates  of 
hell.”  Another  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  great  Wesleyan  community  in 
this  country,  said  some  time  since,  that  he  had 
been  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  seen  many 
bad  places,  but  the  worst  of  all  he  had  ever  seen 
were  the  English  public-houses.  Then  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  a Bishop  of  the  National  Church, 
speaking  in  Manchester,  a short  time  back,  said 
that  if  he  could  have  his  will  he  would  go  forth 
that  night  and  spike  every  spirit  cask  in  Manchester- 
Therefore  I say,  “ Let  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a veto  upon  these  places,”  and 
because  I say  that — not  in  the  strong  language  I 
have  quoted — but  because  I say  those  places  are 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  that  the  people  should 
be  allowed  to  get  rid  of  them  when  they  liked, 
I am  called  a visionary,  an  enthusiast,  and  a fanatic. 
— (^Preston,  December,  1874.) 
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VI.  “ The  Snail’s  Motto.” 

I have  read  a speech  lately  delivered  by  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  which  he  puts  forth 
as  the  motto  for  that  party  the  watchwords 
“patience  and  moderation.”  (A  laugh.)  Why, 
that  is  the  motto  of  a snail.  (Laughter,  and  hear, 
hear.)  I cannot  look  at  the  proceedings  of  these 
publicans  with  any  patience ; and,  instead  of  mo- 
deration, I call  upon  you  to  show  determination 
in  getting  rid  of  these  evils.  (Applause.)  I am 
happy  to  think  that  all  the  best  of  the  working- 
men are  beginning  thoroughly  to  understand  this 
question  and  our  movement.  The  middle  classes 
are  getting  a glimmering  of  it.  The  upper  classes 
know  nothing  about  it.  (A  laugh.) — {Leeds, 
Dece7nber,  1875.) 

VII.  “The  ‘Poor’  Working-Man.” 

I get  sick  of  people  using  the  Working-man 
argument.  I consider  the  working-man  to  be  the 
Uriah  the  Hittite  of  politics.  If  there  is  any 
abomination  to  be  done,  any  political  crime  to  be 
committed,  the  working-man  is  always  put  in  the 
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forefront  of  the  battle  ; but  when  the  contest  has 
gone  on  a little  while,  the  poor  man  is  slain  in  the 
political  affray,  and  one  of  the  factions  marches 
to  victory  over  his  prostrate  corpse.  (Hear,  hear, 
laughter,  and  loud  applause.)  If  any  one  is  afraid 
that  the  working-man  is  going  to  be  so  much 
injured  by  my  Bill,  all  I can  say  is,  let  the  working- 
man alone  to  vote  upon  the  case.  (Cheers.) — 
( Oxford,  January,  1871.) 

VIII. — “A  Tale  of  ‘Strength.’” 

Some  anonymous  friend  in  the  country  sent  me 
a letter  this  very  morning  containing  a little  anec- 
dote which  he  said  he  thought  might  somewhat 
entertain  me.  It  was  rather  a good  anecdote,  so 
I will  tell  it  to  you.  It  appears  that  a student  at 
one  of  the  universities  had  got  a barrel  of  beer 
into  his  room,  which  was  against  orders.  One  of 
the  authorities  came  to  speak  to  him  about  it.  He 
said,  “ You  have  got  a barrel  of  beer  here.” 
“Yes,  I have.  The  fact,  is  I was  ordered  it  for 
my  health.  I was  told  it  would  strengthen  me ; 
and  as  I could  not  go  to  the  public-house  to  get 
it,  I got  a barrel  into  my  room.”  “ Well,  has  it 
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strengthened  you  ? ” “ Indeed,  sir,  it  has  wonder- 

fully strengthened  me.  It  only  came  three  days 
ago,  and  I could  hardly  lift  it,  and  now  I can  carry 
it  all  about  the  room.”  (Laughter.) — {Exeter  Hall, 
June,  1880.) 

IX.  “A  Rich  Man’s  Resource.” 

I remember  one  day,  just  before  I introduced 
the  Permissive  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
was  asking  a member  of  the  House  his  views  on 
the  matter,  and  I laid  a little  trap  for  him,  I said, 
“ How  should  you  like  a public-house  or  beershop 
set  down  close  to  your  country  house  ? ” “ Ah  ! ” 

he  said,  “ not  at  all.  Why,  they  did  come  and  set 
down  a beershop  close  to  my  lodge  ; and  my  wife 
and  I had  to  leave  the  place.”  Now,  that  was  a 
rich  man,  a member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  England.  He  could  get 
away  when  he  liked ; but  when  the  magistrates 
set  down  a grog-shop  in  a back  street  among 
working-men — can  they  move  off  with  their  wives 
and  families  ? (No,  no.)  I want  to  put  the  poor 
man  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rich  man.  (Cheers. ) 
I want  to  give  the  working-man  who  cannot  get 
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away  from  the  public-house  the  power  into  his 
own  hands  of  removing  the  public-house  from  his 
street.  But  what  is  a public-house  ? (Laughter.) 
It  is  what  the  House  of  Commons  calls  “ a place 
of  refreshment  ” — (laughter) — and  by  refreshment 
they  always  mean  something  to  make  you  drunk. — 
{Exeter  Hall,  1874.) 

X.  “ An  Enlightened  Conscience.” 

Are  you  going  to  make  your  voice  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  obtain  some  chance  for  a 
better  future  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children? 
(Applause.)  Mind,  I am  not  telling  you  to  use 
your  political  power  especially  and  essentially  to 
promote  this  political  measure.  If  there  are  men 
here  who  think  other  questions  more  important,  let 
them  act  upon  that  conviction.  All  I ask  of  you 
is,  to  study  this  matter,  and  not  only  to  act  consci- 
entiously, but  to  act  on  an  enlightened  conscience. 

“ On  reason  build  resolve, 

That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man.” 

(Applause.)  And  when  you  have  resolved,  act 
upon  the  resolve  you  have  taken. — [Glasgoiv,  Sept. 
[874.) 
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XL  “A  Question  of  Law.” 

Some  people  say  they  would  much  rather  this 
drink  question  was  settled  by  persuasion,  by  lectur- 
ing, and  by  appeals  to  the  people’s  reason.  So 
would  I,  if  it  could  be  done.  They  say  they  don’t 
like  law ; nor  do  I.  An  old  gentleman  once  put 
up  a notice  in  his  pleasure-grounds,  and,  as  he  was 
not  a very  good  grammarian,  the  notice  ran  thus  : — 
“ Any  person  riding  on  this  footpath  will  be  prose- 
cuted according  to  law,  or  any  other  nuisance.” 
(Laughter.)  It  was  bad  grammar,  but  I think 
there  was  a little  sense  in  it. — {Scarborough,  Jan., 

^875.) 


XII.  “Wages.” 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  of  all  times  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  drinking,  a time  when  so  many  of 
us  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  largely  increased 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labour.  The  increased 
wages  which  you  have  enjoyed  in  Yorkshire  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  country  (and  even 
in  excess  of  that),  have  greatly  benefited  many  of 
you  who  do  not  indulge  in  habits  of  drinking ; but 
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I believe  there  are  many  thousands  of  working-men 
with  very  different  habits,  and  who  are  really  now 
worse  off  as  regards  themselves  and  their  families 
than  they  were  before  wages  were  advanced. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  read  in  the  Good  Book  that 
“ the  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  and  we  cannot  get 
over  this  ; and  equally  certain  is  it  that  the  wages 
of  national  immorality  is  national  decay.  (Hear, 
hear.) — (Leeds,  1874.) 

XIII.  “‘Practical’  Men.” 

I have  been  overwhelmed  with  advice  from  men 
who  call  themselves  “ practical  men.”  They  beg  me 
to  be  “practical.”  Let  me  give  you  my  definition 
of  a practical  man  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Disraeli  described  critics  as  the  men  who 
have  failed  in  literature  and  art.  I describe  the 
“practical”  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  men  who  spend  their  time  in  picking  holes 
in  every  scheme  that  anybody  brings  forward,  and 
never  bringing  forward  any  scheme  themselves. 
(Laughter.)  Why,  they  say  that  my  Bill  goes  only 
for  one  thing,  and  that  it  ought  to  involve  and 
embrace  a great  many  more  alternatives — let  the 
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people  say  how  many  houses  they  will  have,  and 
what  sort  of  people  shall  license  them.  There  sits 
on  my  left  hand  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Louth,  Mr.  Sullivan.  (Cheers.)  Why,  what  did 
he  do  last  session?  He  brought  in  just  such  a 
Bill  as  I am  describing,  and  as  the  practical  men 
tell  me  I ought  to  bring  in ; and  I ask  him,  when 
he  gets  up  to-night,  to  tell  you  if  he  ever  had  one 
word  of  sympathy  or  support  from  any  “ practical  ” 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Hear.)  But 
the  “ practical  ” men  tell  me,  “ Oh,  you  will  never 
carry  it.”  “ Never  ” is  not  a word  in  my  dictionary. 
(Cheers. ) But  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  the 
“ practical”  men  carry  anything  else?  (Hear.)- — 
(^Manc/iester,  Oct.  1874.) 

XIV.  “ Where  the  Money  Goes.” 

High  wages  have  not  been  a blessing,  but  a 
curse  to  the  homes  of  the  working-men.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Why?  Because  these  high  wages  have 
gone,  when  earned,  into  the  pocket  of  the  publicans 
— men  the  Government  have  licensed  to  collect 
them  from  the  working-men.  (Applause.)  I only 
read  yesterday  of  some  gentleman  who  employed 
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hundreds  and  hundreds  of  working-men,  in  Wales 
I think  it  was,  and  who  said,  “ Ah,  if  I marked  all 
the  sovereigns  which  I pay  every  Saturday  night, 
I know  I could  collect  a third  part  of  them  next 
week  from  the  public-houses.”  That  seems  to  me 
a very  melancholy  way  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  expend  their  earnings,  and  I am  confident 
you  will  never  have  any  change  in  the  right  direc- 
tion until  that  state  of  things  is  radically  altered. 
(Applause.) — (^Whitehaven,  Dec.  1875.) 

XV.  “Faith  in  the  Good  Cause.” 

Why,  what  did  it  matter  being  beaten  in  a good 
cause.  Could  one  spend  one’s  life  better  than  in 
fighting  for  the  morality  and  happiness  of  one’s 
country?  He  did  not  stand  there  to  prophesy 
anything.  He  might  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh  before  success  crowned  their  efforts ; but  he 
felt  like  the  poor  soldier  who,  when  he  went  into 
the  fight,  was  willing  to  fall  and  let  those  who 
followed  him  march  over  his  prostrate  body  to 
success.  If  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  error,  no 
doubt  it  would  fail ; but  if  it  was  the  cause  of  truth. 
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then  all  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  darkness  could 
not  stop  its  onward  and  conquering  career  : — 

“ If  right  is  right,  and  God  is  God, 

The  truth  is  bound  to  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin.” 

He  asked  them  not  to  falter  until  they  obtained 
that  success  which  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt 
awaited  every  movement  calculated  to  promote 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  all  His  crea- 
tures. (Applause.) — {Newcastle-upoji-Tyne,  1874.) 

XVI.  “A  Good  Sort  of  Folk.” 

One  hon.  gentleman  has  tried  to  show  that  this 
is  a teetotal  scheme,  one  essentially  connected 
with  teetotalism.  I do  not  think  it  requires  a 
man  to  be  a teetotaler  to  see  the  evils  and  the 
poverty  and  crime  caused  by  public-houses.  If  it 
is  only  teetotalers  who  can  see  that,  they  must  be 
very  superior  to  those  who  drink — (laughter) — but 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  avoid  seeing  it.  Tee- 
totalers are  a good  sort  of  people,  and  I don’t  see 
why  they  should  be  laughed  at  so  much.  In  being 
teetotalers,  they  are  so  either  to  benefit  themselves 
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or  to  give  a good  example  to  their  neighbours — 
both  very  good  objects. — {House  of  Cohwiotis,  June, 
1874.) 


XVII.  “A  Bit  of  History.” 

Statesmen  at  one  time  said,  We  will  cast  out 
one  devil  by  another — prevent  the  people  drinking 
spirits  by  making  them  drink  beer ; and  so  they 
set  up  a lot  of  houses  where  there  was  free  trade 
in  beer.  This  was  done,  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence ? A few  months  after  the  Beer  Bill  was 
passed,  and  the  beerhouses  were  established, 
Sidney  Smith  wrote,  “The  Beer  Bill  has  begun 
to  work ; everybody  that  is  not  singing  is  sprawl- 
ing ; the  sovereign  people  is  in  a beastly  state.” 
(Loud  laughter.)  That  was  the  effect  of  your  free 
trade  in  beer.  Time  went  on.  Thirty  years  after 
that,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  in  power  again.  (Cheers.)  I hope  if  he 
is,  he  will  be  wiser  on  this  question  than  he  was 
before.  (Cheers.)  Well,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
in  a Bill  intended  to  make  people  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament — that  great  crime  with  which  I am 
charged  over  and  over  again.  (Laughter.)  He 
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said,  “ If  I can  get  the  people  to  drink  cheap  wine,' 
and  have  comparative  free  trade  in  wine,  I shall 
wean  them  not  only  from  the  spirits  which  we  tried 
to  wean  them  from  with  the  Beer  Act,  but  I shall 
wean  them  from  the  excessive  use  of  beer  also ; ” 
and  the  consequence  was,  they  now  drank  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits — (laughter) — and  the  last  stage 
of  the  country  is  a good  deal  worse  than  the  first. 
(Cheers.) — {Bristol,  Nov.,  1876.) 

XVIII.  “ Heredity.” 

My  hon.  friend  says  there  are  hereditary  drunk- 
ards, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cure  them  ; 
but  I ask  him  if  he  has  ever  known  an  heredi- 
tary drunkard  who  got  drunk  without  the  drink? 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  It  is  the  drink,  and  not 
the  fact  of  a man  being  an  hereditary  drunkard, 
that  does  it  (Hear,  hear.) — {House  of  Commons, 
1871.) 

XIX.  “A  Plea  FOR  Unity.” 

Professor  Rogers,  in  a book  which  he  had 
written  on  politics,  alluding  to  this  question,  said, 
“ For  the  nation  which  squanders  its  strength  in 
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such  enjoyments  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  alter- 
natives— reform  or  ruin.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  them 
go  on  in  their  work  of  reform.  He  spoke  to 
good  Good  Templars,  to  total  abstainers,  to  temper- 
ance men  of  all  sorts.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished 
to  appeal  to  them  in  a broader  sense  than  that ; he 
would  speak  to  them  all  as  citizens  of  this  great 
nation,  and  he  would  tell  them  that  it  was  a ques- 
tion on  which  the  future  of  this  country  depended. 
He  spoke  to  men  who  knew  the  evils,  and  who 
also  knew  the  remedy.  It  was  true  their  foe 
was  strong,  both  politically  and  socially ; he  was 
stronger  still  in  his  determination  and  in  his  union. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  strong  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  They  must,  however,  remember 
that  truth  and  justice  did  not  work  by  miracles. 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  them  to  be  united,  and 
to  work  hard  for  the  principles  in  which  they 
believed.  (Applause.)  Their  mission  was  to  save 
their  country  from  the  mischief  which  unjust  and 
wicked  legislation  brouglit  upon  the  people,  and  it 
was  not  unwortliy  the  best  energies  of  the  citizen, 
the  patriot,  and  the  Christian.  (Cheers.) — {IVed- 
tiesbtiry,  1874.) 
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XX.  “Sympathy.” 

Do  not  be  put  off  with  sympathy.  I will  tell 
you  a story  about  sympathy.  There  was  a member 
canvassing  a borough,  and  he  called  upon  a voter 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  voter  asked  the 
candidate  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the 
candidate  replied,  “ My  dear  sir,  I sympathize  most 
fully  and  most  thoroughly  with  you,  but  I cannot 
vote  for  that  measure.”  (Laughter.)  The  voter 
then  said,  “ Sir,  I sympathize  most  fully  and  most 
thoroughly  with  your  candidature,  but  I cannot 
vote  for (Loud  laughter.) — (^Liverpool,  Dec., 
1871.) 

XXL  “Give  us  a Trial.” 

My  Bill  proposes  that  the  people  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  express  their  will  to  the  magistrates,  just 
as  now  the  magistrates  dictate  their  will  to  the 
people.  It  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that  if  any  locality 
decides  (by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers) that  there  shall  be  no  licences  issued,  then 
for  three  years  that  state  of  things  shall  exist  in 
that  locality.  After  the  Licensing  system  has  been 
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tried  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  Permissive  system  shall  be  tried  for  three 
years.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if,  after  three  years’ 
trial,  it  should  be  found  that  the  population  was 
getting  poorer  and  more  miserable — that  drunken- 
ness, crime,  pauperism,  and  lunacy  increased  be- 
cause there  were  no  public-houses — (laughter) — 
and  if  the  ratepayers  should  be  miserable  and 
wretched,  and  wish  to  return  to  the  old  happy 
and  glorious  state  of  things — (more  laughter) — they 
could  by  a bare  majority  of  one  enable  the  magis- 
trates to  go  to  work  again  and  set  down  as 
many  public-houses  as  they  liked.  (Laughter  and 
applause).  That  is  the  Permissive  Bill. — {Oxford, 
Jan.,  1871.) 

XXII.  “The  Shaftesbury  Park  Experiment.” 

The  London  papers  were  recently  full  of  ac- 
counts of  a large  village  or  small  town  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  called  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  Estate,  laid  out  with  every  convenience,  and 
managed  by  working-men  themselves.  What  did 
these  working-men  say  ? They  declared,  “ There 
is  one  thing  we  are  resolved  upon,  and  that  is,  that 
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whatever  institutions  are  established  in  this  fown, 
we  won’t  have  a public-house  or  beershop.” 
(Cheers.)  Very  good;  and  what  did  they  see  a 
week  or  two  afterwards  in  the  papers  ? He  saw 
that  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  enterprising  pub- 
licans were  already  setting  their  traps  to  induce 
people  from  the  favoured  districts  to  drink  in  the 
public-houses.  Now,  in  all  probability,  the  people 
in  the  adjacent  districts  were  as  much  opposed 
to  public-houses  as  were  the  working-men  in  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate ; but  if  the  publicans,  and 
brewers,  and  spirit  merchants  could  prevail  upon 
one  magistrate  to  give  a casting  vote  in  favour  of 
those  traps  being  set  down,  the  evil  would  be  done, 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  Act  to  prevent  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  they  ^wanted,  then,  was  the 
power  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  stop  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  if  they  were  not  inclined  towards 
them.  (Cheers.)  That  was  all  they  asked  for. 
They  said,  after  certain  formalities  had  been  gone 
through,  let  a poll  be  taken  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
if,  by  a majority  of  say  two-thirds,  or  any  other 
proportion  that  might  be  wished  for,  they  said  they 
did  not  want  public-houses,  then  the  magistrates 
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should  be  forbidden  to  license  them.  (Applause.) 
That  was  the  whole  of  the  Permissive  Bill— that 
was  their  minimum ; they  asked  no  more,  and  they 
would  take  no  less.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
— {^A^ewcastle-upOfi-Tyne,  1874.) 

XXIII.  ‘‘An  Appeal  to  Patriots.” 

Had  they  read  the  letter  which  Mr.  Stansfeld 
had  written  about  some  odious  Acts  which  he  would 
not  further  allude  to,  but  as  to  which  he /Mr.  Stans- 
feld) declared  he  would  never  rest  till  he  got  them 
blotted  from  the  statute  book  ? Mr.  Stansfeld  had 
raised  what  the  Saturday  Review  called  a “ moral 
flag,”  and  laughed  and  sneered  at  him  accordingly. 
If  he  had  raised  an  immoral  flag,  they  would  not 
have  sneered  at  him,  he  supposed.  (Applause.) 
Surely,  if  Mr.  Stansfeld  went  against  that  great 
immorality,  he  ought  to  join  the  Permissive  Bill 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  went 
against  that  immorality  which  thrust  crime  and 
destitution  upon  the  people.  Let  them  have  a 
great  national  party  to  fight  the  enemy,  that  Mr. 
Burt  called  “ England’s  greatest  enemy  to-day.” 
Macaulay  wrote,  in  his  “ Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,” — 
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“ No  Roman  in  Rome’s  quarrel 
Spared  either  land  or  gold, 

Nor  son,  nor  wife,  nor  limb,  nor  life. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old  ! ” 

And  should  we  in  this  Christian  land  allow  our- 
selves to  be  defeated  in  the  race  of  patriotism  by 
those  heathens  of  old?  (Applause.)  Should  we 
calmly  sit  by  and  see  wealth  poured  into  the  lap 
of  one  over-grown  class  of  capitalists,  and  see  the 
happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures  day  by  day  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrines  of  Mammon  and  Bacchus  ? 
He  hoped  not.  He  spoke  in  Yorkshire,  and  re- 
membered how  in  Yorkshire  their  fathers  dealt 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  blows  that  were  dealt  in 
all  England  against  the  odious  system  of  human 
slavery.  Would  they  not  strike  a blow  against  the 
slavery  which  enthralled,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul  and  the  spirit  ? He  trusted  they  would,  and 
he  believed  that  when  the  time  came  for  them  once 
more  to  exercise  their  political  rights,  they  would 
see  to  it  that  the  voice  of  Yorkshire  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation  should  go  forth  clearly,  un- 
mistakably, and  decisively,  in  favour  of  public  order 
and  of  national  morality.  (Loud  applause.) — 
{Bradford,  Oct.,  1874.) 
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XXIV.  “ Popular  Control  and  Local  Option.” 

People  try  to  make  a difference  between  popular 
control  and  local  option.  I cannot  understand  it 
myself.  Popular  control  must  be  complete  con- 
trol. If  you  see  a man  riding  a horse,  you  say  he 
has  got  full  control.  That  means  that  he  has  got 
full  control,  that  he  can  make  the  horse  go  from  a 
walk  to  a canter,  and  from  a canter  to  a gallop,  or 
stand  quite  still.  That  is  popular  control.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  Therefore,  popular  control 
when  rightly  understood,  is  the  same  thing  as  giving 
the  people  the  local  option  of  total  prohibition. — 
{^Liverpool,  Oct.,  1880.) 

XXV.  “What  is  Local  Option?” 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  in  a celebrated 
debate  in  Parliament : “ Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
is  not  governed  by  logic,  it  is  governed  by  Parlia- 
ment,” and  I very  often  think  of  that  when  I am 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  I am  speaking  to 
you  now  as  a member  of  Parliament — (laughter) 
and  I want  to  explain  to  you  as  shortly  as  I can 
what  Local  Option  is — that  is,  to  those  people  who 
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are  not  clever  enough  to  understand  Mr.  Caine. 
There  is  in  this  country  what  is  called  a licens- 
ing system.  The  law  says  that  a certain  body  of 
irresponsible  men  may  license  public-houses  and 
drinkshops  in  any  district  they  please,  whether  that 
district  wishes  it  or  not.  I say  the  district  ought 
to  have  a voice  in  the  matter.  (Cheers.)  I say 
the  locality  ought  to  have  a choice  and  option 
and  my  endeavour  to  give  that  locality  the  option 
of  saying  whether  they  will  have  drinkshops  or 
whether  they  won’t  is  called  “ Local  Option,”  and 
that’s  the  whole  matter. — {Exeter  Hall,  June,  1880.) 

XXVI.  “ What  ! Rob  a Poor  Man  of  his 
Beer  ! ” 

I know  I am  considered  a very  wicked  man  for 
proposing  such  a thing  as  that  the  drink  of  the 
people  should  be  curtailed.  “ What ! ” they  say, 
“ rob  a poor  man  of  his  beer  ? Can  there  be  a 
greater  crime  committed  against  humanity  ? Rob 
a poor  man  of  his  beer  ! ” They  talk  just  as  if  the 
publican  gave  him  the  beer.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
I never  heard  of  publicans  who  gave  beer  except- 
ing at  election  times— (laughter) — and  even  then 
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I have  a very  shrewd  suspicion,  not  more  than  a 
suspicion,  that  somebody  or  other  pays  the  publi- 
can for  it.  {'Lz.nghx.tx.)—{Exeier  Hall,  June,  1880.) 

XXVII.  “ Every  one  to  his  Taste.” 

The  Imperial  Parliament  lays  down  the  rules 
and  laws  under  which  licences  by  any  licensing 
authority  may  be  granted.  I don’t  want  to  interfere 
with  the  Imperial  nature  of  the  legislation,  but  I 
want  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  make  one  more 
addition  which  shall  be  imperative  before  the 
licence  is  granted,  and  that  is,  that  there  shall  not 
have  been  a statement  from  the  people  that  they 
do  not  want  the  licence.  In  a place  which  is  in 
that  condition,  where  the  people  ask  not  to  have 
it,  there  the  magistrates  shall  not  exercise  the 
authority  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by 
Parliament.  This,  of  course,  everybody  says  is 
impracticable.  There  never  was  any  good  thing 
yet  which  people  did  not  say  was  impracticable. 
Why  should  it  be  impracticable  in  England  that 
people  should  stop  licensing  when  you  have  in 
Canada  the  whole  of  that  Dominion  under  the 
very  law  and  policy  which  I advocate,  only  perhaps 
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rather  more  stringent.  Impracticable  ! They  come 
to  me  and  say — “ Oh  ! my  good  sir,  your  proposi- 
tion is  of  no  use.  It  would  never  be  carried  out 
in  Liverpool  or  London.”  So  much  the  worse 
for  Liverpool  and  London.  I don’t  set  up  to  be 
a great  legislator  for  Liverpool  and  London.  I 
only  provide  a way  for  those  places  where  the 
people  are  sensible  enough  to  adopt  my  plan,  by 
which  they  may  get  rid  of  a great  nuisance.  (Loud 
cheers).  It  is  not  for  me  to  find  fault  with  those 
places  which  rejoice  in  the  crime  and  pauperism 
and  misery  caused  by  the  drinkshops.  Every  one 
to  his  taste.  (I.aughter.)  It  is  a very  curious 
taste.  It  reminds  me  of  the  tallow  chandler  who 
had  retired  from  business,  but  who  was  so  fond  of 
the  old  flavour  that  he  always  came  down  to  the 
works  on  melting  days.  (Laughter.)  He  had  a 
taste  for  the  smell  of  tallow.  I do  not  propose  by 
my  measure  to  interfere  with  those  places  which 
have  a taste  for  pauperism  and  drunkenness.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  interfere  with  them,  but 
my  proposition  is  only  for  those  places  which  wish 
themselves  to  interfere  in  the  matter  to  do  so. 
— ( Exeter  Hall,  J une,  1880.) 
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XXVIII.  “The  Cause  of  Drunkenness.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  had  said  all  that  need  be 
said  about  the  horrors  from  which  we  were  suffering 
at  present  from  our  drinking  customs,  but  in  sup- 
port of  the  statement  that  it  was  the  greatest  evil 
of  the  day  he  could  quote  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  himself — (applause) — who  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  drunkenness  was  bringing 
upon  the  country  the  accumulated  evils  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine.  Those  words  were  his  warrant 
for  carrying  on  this  agitation,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  feel  that  it  was  a sufficient  warrant  for  them 
in  supporting  him.  But  it  was  of  no  good  to  talk 
about  an  evil  unless  they  were  prepared  to  suggest 
some  remedy — (hear,  hear) — and  they  could  not 
stop  any  evil  until  they  got  to  the  root  and  cause 
of  it.  Well,  everybody  knew,  as  Lord  Althorpe  said 
in  Parliament,  that  the  cause  of  drunkenness  was 
drinking. — [Leeds,  Dec.,  1880.) 

XXIX.  “An  Old  Sermon.” 

I am  afraid  I have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  to- 
night. I am  only  preaching  an  old  sermon  to  a 
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new  audience.  What  I have  just  said  has  been 
told  for  a very  long  time.  For  fifty  years  people 
have  been  preaching  total  abstinence  to  their 
countrymen ; they  have  told  them  that  although 
people  may  drink  moderately  and  live  respectably, 
honoured  by  all,  only  absolute  safety  against  in- 
temperance is  in  not  drinking  at  all.  The  man  who 
drinks  moderately  is  on  the  road  which  may  perhaps 
lead  him  to  drunkenness,  but  the  man  who  does 
not  drink  at  all  certainly  never  can  become  a 
drunkard.  All  sorts  of  societies  in  the  shape  of 
temperance  societies,  connected  with  all  classes 
and  denominations,  have  endeavoured  to  stamp  out 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  We  do  not  come  here 
in  any  shape  or  way  to  depreciate  or  condemn  tire 
proceedings  of  any  of  these  societies.  All  we  say 
is  that  a supplement  to  their  good  work  is  needed 
before  that  work  is  thoroughly  effectual.  Some 
people  look  at  the  drinking  in  this  country  and  say 
that  all  these  good  societies  have  done  very  little 
good ; but  I do  not  say  so.  They  have  not  done 
a quarter  of  the  good  which  you  and  I would  have 
liked  them  to  do,  but  what  a great  amount  of  evil 
they  have  prevented  from  being  done ! (Loud 
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applause.)  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  some  years  ago 
that  he  believed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these  very  views  this  country  would  be 
hardly  fit  to  live  in. — {Grimsby,  Dec.,  1880.) 


XXX.  “Crotchets.” 

Of  course  I tell  you  I have  not  come  here 
as  a teetotaler,  because  I know  perfectly  well  that 
teetotalers  are  a very  unpopular  body.  (Cheers.) 
They  hold  crotchets.  A crotchet,  you  know,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  opinion  which  is  held  by  a 
minority.  Every  question  has  been  a crotchet  at 
some  stage  in  its  course.  All  discoveries  of  science 
have  been  crotchets.  Galileo,  wasn’t  it? — you 
know  better  than  I,  you  students— wasn’t  he  the 
man  who  discovered  that  the  earth  went  round  the 
world  ? (Great  laughter.)  Well,  he  had  a crotchet 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  they  put  him  into 
prison.  There  was  a tyrannical  majority,  as  ma- 
jorities very  often  are,  but  Galileo  hollered  out, 
“ but  it  does  move  still.”  (Laughter.) — {Edinburgh, 
January,  1880.) 
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XXXI.  “ Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.” 

What,  then,  are  the  duties  of  the  State  in  relation 
to  the  liquor  traffic  ? Well,  I think  the  duties  of 
the  State  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  rules 
of  morality  that  regulate  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  State  is  only  a body  of  individuals,  the  State 
is  only  a committee  of  the  whole  nation  ; and  just 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  not  only  to  lead 
a sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life,  but  to  promote 
that  life  among  his  neighbours,  so  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  do  nothing  which  would  militate 
against  the  leading  of  a sober,  a righteous,  and  a 
godly  life  by  the  people  of  this  country.  (Cheers.) 
My  notion  of  the  State  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
a benevolent  policeman.  (“  Oh,”  laughter  and 
groans.)  In  short,  my  political  motto  is — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  I mean  by  liberty,  that 
man  ought  to  be  free  to  say  and  do  exactly  what  he 
likes — (cheers) — so  long  as  he  does  not  do  harm 
to  the  public  by  what  he  says  and  does.  (Cheers.) 
What  I mean  by  equality  is,  that  the  law  ought  not 
to  give  any  preference  to  the  strong  man  against 
the  weak  man,  the  rich  man  against  the  poor  man 
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— (cheers) — nor  the  clever  man  against  the  foolish 
man.  And  by  fraternity  I mean  that  you  ought  to 
apply  the  same  rules  of  morality  and  justice  in  your 
dealings  with  other  nations  which  you  apply  in  your 
dealings  with  your  own  subjects.  (Cheers.) — {Edin- 
burgh,/a/iuafy,  1880.) 

XXXII.  “Home  Makers.” 

It  was  said  that  it  would  all  come  right  in  the 
end,  when  people  got  educated.  They  had  had 
education  for  a generation  or  two  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  but  it  had  not  stopped  drunken- 
ness, and  he  did  not  believe  it  would.  (Applause.) 
Then  it  was  said  that  the  drinking  traffic  would  be 
stopped  when  people  got  better  homes.  Why, 
four  or  five  years  ago  men  were  receiving  the 
highest  wages  that  had  been  known,  but  there  was 
more  drunk  than  ever,  because  the  temptations 
were  in  their  way.  If  they  put  a pig  in  a parlour, 
did  the  parlour  reform  the  pig  or  the  pig  reform 
the  parlour?  It  was  not  the  home  that  made  the 
man,  but  the  man  that  made  the  home.  (Cheers.) 
— {Portsmouth,  February,  1880). 
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XXXIII.  “The  Glory  of  Well-Doing.” 

He  asked  them  then,  rising  above  half-hearted- 
ness, to  devote  their  political  power  to  promote 
the  noblest  end,  the  morality,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  their  country ; then,  whether  they  suc- 
ceeded or  whether  they  failed,  at  all  events  theirs 
would  be  that  exceeding  great  reward  that  no  man 
could  take  from  them,  the  consciousness  that  they 
had  in  their  sphere  done  what  they  could  to  pro- 
mote the  lasting  honour  and  welfare  of  the  country 
they  loved  so  well.  (Great  cheering.) — {Forts?fiou(h, 
February,  1880.) 

XXXIV.  “A  Hero.” 

Mr.  . . . talked  something  about  his  using 

abusive  language — I do  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind  ; I rather  like  the  epithets  he  applied  to  me. 
He  called  me  a “ water-drinking  hero.”  (Laughter.) 
I did  not  know  that  I was  a hero  at  all.  If  I am, 
I don’t  see  any  harm  in  drinking  water.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  is  a very  low  form  of  controversy,  when 
a man  attacks  you,  calling  you  names,  to  say, 
“ you’re  another.”  Fortunately  I am  not  tempted 
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in  this  case — (roars  of  laughter) — to  resort  to  that 
very  low  form  of  retaliation ; for  were  I to  call  him 
any  such  name  as  that,  all  his  constituents  would 
know  it  was  perfectly  untrue.  (Laughter.) — {White- 
haven, January,  1880.) 


XXXV,  “ Individual  Option.” 

Now,  we  see  that  every  man  who  contemplates 
the  sale  of  drink  has  to  go  before  the  magistrates 
and  has  to  prove  three  things — firstly,  that  he  is  an 
excellent  man  ; secondly,  that  he  has  an  excellent 
house ; and,  thirdly,  that  he  has  an  excellent  in- 
tention not  to  make  anybody  drink  loo  much ; but 
on  this  matter  what  I want  to  point  out  is  this — 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  justices  of 
the  peace  have  a protective  veto.  They  have  the 
power  of  saying  : “ Although  this  man’s  character 
is  good,  although  his  house  is  good,  and  although 
he  himself  is  as  suitable  a person  as  any  we  can 
find,  yet  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  desirable  that  he 
should  sell  drink  in  that  particular  locality.”  The 
neighbours  around  about  him  do  not  want  another 
public-house  or  a gin-shop  set  up  in  their  midst, 
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and  the  magistrates  have  the  power  of  vetoing  the 
application,  and  they  have  the  power  to  exercise 
this  veto  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  In 
this  matter  they  are  representatives  of  the  public, 
although  they  are  not  a representative  body.  They 
are  one  of  the  few  public  bodies  which  exercise 
considerable  power  without  being  representative. 
That  power  of  regulating  the  sale  of  drink,  that 
power  of  protecting  the  public,  is  individual  option 
—the  option  of  four  or  five  individuals  on  the 
magisterial  bench.  In  many  cases  it  is  exercised 
to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  their  countrymen, 
but  there  may  be  other  cases  where  it  is  not, 
and  where  I think  the  wishes  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  consulted  as  to  whether  they  would  have 
another  gin-shop  set  up  amongst  them  or  not.  In 
addition  to  individual  option  let  us  have  local 
option.  Let  us  get  at  the  opinion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  to  make  quite  sure  that  injustice 
is  not  done,  and  that  the  drinking  system  is  not 
forced  on  the  local  community  against  the  wish 
of  that  community.  Now  I wish  this  important 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  all. — {House  of  Commons, 
March,  1880.) 
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XXXVI.  “How  TO  GET  A Seconder.” 

In  the  year  1864,  when  I first  took  up  this 
question  in  this  House,  I did  not  know  where  to 
find  a seconder.  The  question  has  grown  at  any 
rate  since  then.  But  I got  for  my  seconder  the 
senior  member  for  Manchester,  and  I will  tell  you 
how  I got  him.  Some  working  men  were  talking 
to  him  just  before  my  motion  came  on,  and  they 
said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Bazley  ” — for  he  was  Mr. 
Bazley  then — “have  you  not  some  property  some- 
where in  Lancashire,  and  have  you  not  done  away 
with  all  the  public-houses  on  it  ? ” “ Yes,”  he  said, 
“ I have.”  “ Then,”  said  they,  “ won’t  you  let 
us  working  men  have  the  same  power  of  protecting 
our  families  as  you  have  ? ” and  my  hon.  friend 
said,  “ I will.”  He  seconded  me  on  that  occasion, 
and  he  has  voted  for  me  ever  since.  I am  very 
glad  that  these  good  landlords  are  doing  this  up 
and  down  the  country  and  setting  an  example.  If 
people  would  only  use  the  power  they  have  of 
doing  good,  the  country  would  be  very  much 
benefited. — {House  of  Commofis,  March,  1880.) 
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XXXVII.  The  Marquis  of  Lorne’s 
Testimony. 

Let  me  read  what  Lord  Lome  said  only  a few 
months  ago.  This  is  what  he  said,  at  some  cele- 
bration— I think  the  opening  of  a town  hall,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  He  had  just  visited  several 
towns  in  Ontario,  and  he  said  he  had  there  seen 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  had 
not  seen  amongst  them  one  whose  attire  did  not 
indicate  what  he  called  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  he  added,  “ I have  to  congratulate  you  also 
upon  the  absence  of  those  buildings  which  in  other 
countries  are  but  too  conspicuous.  I allude  to  the 
gin  and  liquor  palaces,  which  in  Canada  are  almost 
entirely  absent,  and  looking  at  the  country  round 
I cannot  imagine  a more  prosperous,  and  more 
smiling,  and  a more  delightful  country.”  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  Local  Option  there,  just  what  I 
now  propose.  But  they  have  schemes  for  licensing, 
and  elective  boards,  and  so  on.  They  have  the  power 
of  deciding  not  to  have  drinkshops  if  they  do  not 
like,  and  by  a large  majority  they  are  clearing  them 
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out  in  many  districts  and  restoring  the  country  to 
the  happiness  which  would  be  found  in  most  places 
if  these  drinkshops  had  no  existence  at  all. — {House 
of  Commons,  March,  1880.) 

XXXVIII.  “ Catching  Votes.” 

I have  explained  that  I do  not  intend  to  move 
any  bill,  and  I have  explained  the  reason  why — 
namely,  because  I found  that  the  details  of  a bill 
as  suggested  by  myself  were  much  objected  to.  I 
now  propose  a resolution  instead,  and  I dare  say 
a good  many  will  say,  “ Oh,  this  is  really  the 
Permissive  Bill  in  a new  shape.”  Now  I challenge 
anybody  on  either  side  of  this  House  to  prove  to 
me  that  a bill  is  a resolution  or  a resolution  a bill. 
(Laughter.)  I say  that  is  entirely  impossible. 
What  I propose  is  no  bill  but  a resolution.  Then 
I am  told  that  this  is  a resolution  to  catch  votes. 
(Laughter.)  Of  course  it  is.  (Much  laughter.) 
Show  me  a member  of  Parliament  who  brings  in  a 
resolution  which  is  not  calculated  to  catch  votes, 
and  I will  show  you  a man  who  does  not  know  his 
business.  (Laughter.)  Every  resolution  and  every 
motion  made  in  this  House,  every  pamphlet 
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published,  every  newspaper  article  written,  every 
sermon  preached  is  intended  to  catch  votes.  That 
is  to  say  that  every  man  who  has  a truth  in  which 
he  believes,  and  who  wishes  to  announce  it  to  his 
fellows,  or  a principle  to  advocate,  tries  to  put  it 
before  his  countrymen  in  the  way  to  secure  the 
greatest  measure  of  support.  That  is  what  is  called 
catching  votes ; I am  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  if  I 
could  catch  an  enormous  vote  to-night  I should  be 
extremely  glad. — {House  of  Commons^  March,  1880.) 

XXXIX.  “A  Never-failing  Plan.” 

If  anybody  has  any  new  plan  to  try  which  is 
likely  to  be  adopted,  any  new  licensing  scheme 
that  might  put  things  on  a new  footing,  well  and 
good ; but  as  we  do  not  hear  of  anything  of  that 
sort,  I say  that  any  locality  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
try  that  plan  that  has  never  failed  of  decreasing 
drunkenness  wherever  it  was  applied.  We  do  not 
get  on  in  these  matters.  You  have  had  one  or  two 
generations  of  what  I may  call  painstaking  legisla- 
tion, you  have  had  an  age  of  sanitary  reform  and 
an  age  of  religious  teaching,  more  education  than 
you  ever  had  before,  more  temperance  teaching. 
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more  argument  to  induce  people  not  to  drink,  and 
yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  said,  as  I believe  correctly,  that 
the  evil  of  drunkenness  was  still  one  it  was  im- 
possible to  exaggerate,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  a 
little  selfish  in  us  who  are  rich  and  comfortable, 
and  able  to  resist  temptations,  to  refuse  to  our 
fellow  countrymen  the  means  of  removing  those 
temptations  which  they  believe  would  add  to  their  - 
benefit  and  advantage. — {House  of  Commons, 
February,  1880.) 

XL. 

There  are  permissive  acts  allowing  the  people 
to  set  up  baths  and  washhouses  if  they  wish  to  be 
clean ; there  are  permissive  acts  allowing  them  to 
erect  lodging-houses  if  they  wish  public  decency 
to  be  enforced ; there  are  public  health  acts  to 
preserve  the  public  health,  if  they  wish  the  public 
health  to  be  secured.  They  have  permissive  acts 
allowing  them,  if  they  wish,  to  have  free  libraries 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  rates ; and  you  all 
know  what  fights  in  London  you  have  about  them, 
and  how  the  publicans  come  down.  You  know 
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that  if  you  wish  to  have  a free  library  it  is  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  you  decide 
aye  or  no ; and  I don’t  see  why  you  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  about  a library  any  more  than  you 
should  about  a public-house.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
anything  is  going  to  be  done  by  your  corporations 
in  any  of  your  large  towns,  if  any  large  sum  of 
money  is  going  to  be  spent,  there  is  a provision 
in  some  of  the  municipal  acts  which  allows  a vote 
of  the  people  to  be  taken  to  say  whether  they  will 
have  this  thing  done  or  not.  Now  you  under- 
stand what  my  policy  is  in  this  matter;  and,  to 
carry  on  this  policy,  a good  many  years  ago  I 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  what  was 
called  “ The  Permissive  Bill.”  I never  knew  why 
it  was  called  “ The  Permissive  Bill  ” — (laughter) — 
because  you  have  all  these  permissive  bills  that  I 
have  been  describing,  and  lots  more,  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  every  year;  but  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  called  “ The 
Permissive  Bill”  because  everybody  knew  in  his 
heart  that  it  was  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
permissive  bills  put  together.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) — {Exeter  Hall^June^  i88i.) 
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XLI.  “ Otherwise.” 

He  once  saw  an  advertisement  in  a paper  which 
read  as  follows  : — “ A young  man,  aged  25,  wishes 
for  employment  in  a mercantile  establishment. 
Has  been  a teetotaler  for  ten  years.  Otherwise 
of  irreproachable  character.”  (Laughter.)  He 
thought  that  description  applied  to  their  chairman — 
(renewed  laughter) — because  he  saw  in  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Chronicle  not  long  since  a 
short  sentence — “ We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Stafford  Howard  has  totally  abstained  from 
strong  drink  for  nine  months.”  Otherwise  he 
was  of  irreproachable  character.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) — {^Thornbury,  August,  i88i.) 

XLH.  “What  we  Want.” 

They  did  not  want  those  places  which  tempted 
people  to  drink,  increased  the  rates,  and  de- 
moralized the  neighbourhood,  and  they  claimed 
that  the  people  should  have  the  option  of  saying 
whether  or  not  they  would  have  these  temptations 
in  their  midst.  A supposition  was  sometimes 
raised  that  they  wished  to  shut  up  all  public-houses. 
Not  a bit  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  shut  up  a 
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single  public-house  in  England.  He  only  wanted 
to  improve  them,  and  to  improve  them  by  stopping 
the  sale  of  strong  drink.  {C/ieers.) — {Thornbury, 
August,  1881.) 

XLIII.  “What  Everybody  Thinks.” 

We  have  all  seen  some  time  ago,  and  the  work- 
ing men  of  this  country  have  seen,  that  the  whole 
thing  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  licensing  sys- 
tem is  doing  a great  deal  of  harm.  Thence  has 
come  the  agitation  which  has  troubled  so  many 
members  of  this  House,  and  which  makes  some 
of  them  afraid  to  look  their  constituents  in  the 
face — (laughter) — this  agitation  for  legislation  in 
the  direction  of  prohibition.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  agitation  comes  mainly  from  the  work- 
ing men,  for  we  have  not  had  many  supporters 
from  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  working 
men  say,  “We  have  seen  that  the  licensing  system 
does  a great  deal  of  harm,  but  we  see  many  places 
where  there  is  no  licensing  system,  because  there 
are  no  licensed  houses.  In  those  places  drink- 
shops  are  not  set  up,  and  there  we  find  that  a great 
amount  of  benefit  has  resulted  from  their  absence.” 
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Liverpool  is  the  headquarters  of  alcohol  so  far 
as  I know.  (“No,  no.”)  Well,  somebody  says 
“ No.”  Everybody  thinks  his  own  place  the  worst. 
(Laughter.)  Everybody  says  to  me,  “ Oh,  my 
good  fellow,  come  down  here,  this  is  an  awful 
place  ! ” (Much  laughter.)  But  Liverpool  at  all 
events  is  bad  enough.  (Laughter.)  What  do  the 
working  men  see  there?  They  see  great  districts 
— one  belonging,  I believe,  to  Lord  Sefton,  and 
another  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the 
Flint  Boroughs  (Mr.  Roberts) — places  where  the 
landlords  say,  “No  drinkshops  shall  be  set  up” 
— places  which  are  oases  in  the  desert  of  drink. 
(Laughter.)  What  is  the  result?  Why,  that  even 
in  Liverpool  the  working  men  are  content  to  go 
long  distances  in  order  to  get  houses  in  those 
districts  so  as  to  be  away  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  the  drinkshops.  (Cheers.)  Then  there 
is  a district  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  called 
Shaftesbury  Park,  which  is  carried  on  by  a benevo- 
lent company,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of 
which  is  that  no  drinkshops  shall  be  set  up  there, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  for  the 
dwelling  of  working  men  in  all  London.  Wherever 
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you  go  throughout  the  country  you  find  parishes 
where  the  landlords,  having  the  control  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  being  able  to  prevent  them,  prohibit 
them,  prohibit  the  setting  up  of  drinkshops.  And 
what  do  you  find  there?  Are  the  people  puny, 
suffering  from  the  want  of  drink  ? (Laughter.)  Are 
they  wretched,  half-starved,  gloomy,  and  spiritless  ? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  They  are  happy  and  comfortable, 
and  they  thank  their  beneficent  landlords  who 
have  kept  a great  nuisance  out  of  their  way.  I 
saw  recently  that  a gentleman  who  was  formerly 
a member  of  the  House,  and  who  is  well  known 
to  many  of  us — I mean  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes — has 
established  a sort  of  model  colony  in  America,  and 
he  is  taking  out  to  it  the  best-educated  people 
he  can  find.  I have  always  heard  that  educating 
people  cures  drunkenness,  and  therefore  that  an 
educated  people  could  safely  be  trusted  to  have 
as  much  drink  as  they  like.  (Laughter.)  But 
my  friend  Mr.  Hughes  says : “ Not  a bit  of  it. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  a free  country,  where  every- 
body can  do  what  they  please,  but,  mind,  don’t 
let  us  have  any  sale  of  drink ! ” (Laughter.) — 
( H luse  of  Co7nmons,  Jwie,  1 88 1 . ) 
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XLIV,  “Cheerful  Reading.” 

What  I want  to  point  out  is,  that  the  drink- 
sellers  are  terribly  alarmed  at  what  is  going  on 
now.  I read  all  their  papers.  (A  laugh.)  They 
are  the  most  interesting  reading  I have.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Spurgeon  once  told  me  that  he  has  whole 
volumes  bound  up  of  the  abusive  things  which 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  said  about 
him,  and  he  added,  “Whenever  I feel  a little  low, 
or  out  of  sorts,  I take  down  one  of  those  volumes 
and  read  a few  pages,  and  that  cheers  me  up.” 
(Renewed  laughter.)  And  so  there  is  nothing  that 
cheers  me  up  so  much  as  reading  the  Morning 
Advertiser  or  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Guardian. 
— {Stockport^  October,  i88i.) 

XLV.  “Our  Clients.” 

This  agitation,  carried  on  in  a constitutional 
way,  has  now  gone  on  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  led  it  may  be  ignorant,  may  be 
foolish,  or  may  even  be  fanatical,  but  at  any  rate 
we  arc  in  earnest,  and  we  do  not  trust  to  illegal 
means.  We  have  no  arguments  but  those  of 
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reason,  truth,  and  justice.  (Hear,  hear.)  More 
than  that,  I am  glad  to  think  there  is  not  one 
man  concerned  in  this  agitation  who  can  gain  one 
penny  by  it : we  but  engage  in  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  We  have  as  our  supporters 
all  the  best  of  the  working  classes.  Our  clients  are 
the  women  and  children  of  this  country. — (S^ock- 
port,  October,  i88i.) 

XLVI.  “Resources  of  Civilization.” 

We  want  no  licensing  board,  we  do  not 
want  anybody  to  license,  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
licenses.  We  do  not  want  any  fresh  penalties 
upon  drunkards ; we  think  that  when  a man 
gives  up  his  character,  his  conduct,  and  happi- 
ness, he  is  punished  pretty  well  enough.  We 
do  not  believe  in  those  penalties.  We  do  not 
want  any  fresh  police  arrangements ; we  think  they 
are  very  perfect.  I will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me  only  a week  ago.  I was  driving  with  a 
friend  through  the  modern  Athens,  the  home  of 
education,  colleges,  and  science,  and  religion,  I 
believe — that  was  the  town  of  Edinburgh ; and 
I saw  a policeman  coming  along  wheeling  a very 
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elegant  machine,  got  up  with  great  care  and  skill. 
I said,  “What  is  that?”  My  friend  replied,  “That 
is  the  new  handbarrow  which  has  excited  so  much 
interest  in  this  town.  It  has  been  invented  for  the 
police  to  more  conveniently  wheel  the  drunkards 
to  the  police  station” — (laughter) — because,  you 
know,  we  have  a very  peculiar  system  in  this 
country.  Most  tradesmen  send  their  goods  home 
themselves,  but  when  a publican  has  completed 
and  finished  the  article  then  we  send  it  at  the 
public  expense  by  the  police.  I thought  to  myself 
when  I saw  this  ingenious  machine,  we  can  do 
more  in  that  direction,  and  I said  to  myself  in 
words  which  have  since  become  famous,  “The 
resources  of  civilization  are  not  exhausted.” 
(Laughter.) — {Manchesler,  October,  i88i.) 

XLVII.  “Fit.s.” 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  effects  of  such 
institutions  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  Lord 
Houghton  has  ably  put  before  you ; but,  while  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  we  are  doing,  I think 
there  is  a great  deal  in  this  country  still  to  make 
us  very  much  ashamed.  Mr.  Ainsworth  talked 
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about  a boy  who  had  “fits,”  I think  he  said. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  not  fits  of  that  kind  that  are 
doing  us  all  the  harm.  It  is  fits  of  drinking. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) — {Cumberland  Industrial 
School,  October,  1881.) 

XLVIII.  “A  Water  Test.” 

I shall  just  tell  you  a story  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  been  saying  already,  and  I think  you  will 
understand  it.  It  was  told  by  a Cumberland  man 
at  a public  meeting  not  so  far  from  here.  They 
were  discussing  this  question  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  crime  and  the  drunkenness  which  caused  the 
crime.  Some  believed  drinking  a crime,  some 
said  “don’t  take  too  much,”  some  thought  they 
might  have  reform,  some  thought  that  by  good 
influence  they  should  get  rid  of  the  matter.  This 
man  said,  “Well,  gentlemen,  you  have  been  having 
a long  talk,  and  I am  reminded  of  an  asylum  for 
idiots  that  I heard  of” — or  insane  people  I think 
it  was,  for  idiots  are  hopeless.  “Whenever  a test 
is  applied  to  find  out  whether  these  people  are  fit 
to  be  let  out  or  not,  they  turn  them  into  a large 
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yard  and  turn  a tap  running  with  water  into  a 
trough,  and  they  give  these  insane  people,  or 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  insane  or  recovered, 
ladles,  and  say,  ‘Now  go  and  ladle  out  the  trough 
with  the  water  running  in.’  The  insane  ones  go 
on  ladling  away  and  ladling  away,  but  them  as 
isn’t  idiots  stop  the  tap.”  (Much  laughter.) — 
(^Cumberland  Itidustrial  School,  October,  i88i.) 

XLIX.  “Why?” 

Why  do  the  men  of  England  wherever  we  go 
come  out  in  their  thousands  more  readily  than 
they  will  on  any  other  political  question  ? Why, 
just  because  this  drink  question  is  what  the  slavery 
question  was  in  America  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  or  less.  (Applause.)  It  is  the  irrepressible 
question  of  the  day ; it  cannot  be  put  down,  it 
cannot  be  “ squashed.”  Politicians  may  not  like 
it,  but  the  day  will  come,  for  the  people  of  this 
country  are  determined  to  have  it  fairly  carried 
out,  and  fairly  settled  before  many  years  are  over 
their  heads.  (Loud  applause.) — (Stockport,  Oc- 
tober, i88i.) 


A SERIES  OF  SHILLING  VOLUMES  FOR  POPULAR  READING. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D.,  Author  of  “ England’s 
Royal  Home,”  etc. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  AT  INTERVALS. 

TALKS  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 

BY  MEN  OF  MARK. 

Second  Tkonsatid.  Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

Volume  I.  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

With  Portrait  drawn  by  T.  D.  Scott. 

" Valuable  and  deeply  interesting.  The  portrait  is  very  good.” — Record. 

Second  Thousand.  Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

Volume  II.  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

With  Portrait  drawn  by  T.  D.  Scott. 

Biography  by  H.  G.  Reid,  Author  of  “ Old  Oscar,”  etc. 

Selection  from  Speeches,  etc.,  by  A.  J.  Svmington,  Editor  of  “ Men  of 
Light  and  Leading.” 

Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

Volume  III.  H.R.H.  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  K.G. 

Life  and  Addresses.  With  Portrait  by  T.  D.  Scott. 


The  “Talks”  in  these  volumes  will  deal  with  "the  politics  of  home” — 
the  most  important  politics  of  all — which  pre-eminently  concern  the  domestic 
and  social  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself. 

Reviews. 

“A  thoroughly  good  idea : we  can  cordially  recommend  the  first  volume." 
— The  Guardian. 

" The  idea  of  reproducing,  in  a series  of  handy  books,  selections  from  the 
writings  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed  ‘ men  of  mark,’  is  worthy  of  the 
Editor’s  enterprising  mind.” — The  Record. 

“The  scries  will  assuredly  become  popular  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term.” — Tlu  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle. 


London:  "Home  Words"  Puiilishino  Office, 
I,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.G. 
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“j^OME^ORDS"  j^UBLISHING  pPFICE. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

A PRESENTATION  VOLUME. 

In  handsome  clothy  bevelled^  giltj  price  5^. 

I.  Old  Oscar:  The  Faithful  Dog. 

By  H.  G.  Reid,  Author  of  “Art  Studies  from  Landseer/’  etc. 
Illustrated  after  Original  Sketches  by  Landseer,  Wilkie,  and  Weir,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Author. 

**  The  circulation  of  ‘Old  Oscar,’  in  various  forms,  has  already  reached 
the  number  of  about  500,000  copies.  It  is  fully  equal  to  ‘ Rab  and  his 
Friends.*” — The  Church  Standard. 

In  rich  cloth  y bevelled y gilty  price  2s.  6d. 

With  Portrait  by  T.  D.  Scott. 

II.  “Two  Cities:”  With  other  “Papers  Practical.” 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  Flowers  Serjeant,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Fulham. 
With  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 

In  rich  cloth,  bevelled,  gilt,  I>rice  is.  (id. 

III.  Hugh  Stowell:  A Life  and  its  Lessons. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. , Author  of  “ The  Way  Home." 
With  Portrait  and  Autograph  Letter. 

In  bevelled  cloth,  gilt,  luith  Portrait,  price  is. 

IV.  Hugh  McNeile,  and  Reformation  Truth. 

With  a Biographic.al  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 

In  handsome  binding,  suitable  for  presentation,  price  is. 

V.  Joseph  Livesey : A Life  Story  and  its  Lessons. 

By  Frederick  Sherlock,  Author  of  “ Illustrious  Abstainers.” 

Cloth  gilt,  with  original  I llustrations  by  Gordon  Brmvne,  price  is. 
Neiu  Edition.  Fourth  Thousand. 

VI.  More  than  Conquerors  : A Temperance  Tale. 

By  Frederick  Sherlock. 

“ A well-written  story.  Just  the  thing  for  boys.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
Nearly  ready,  cloth,  is. 

VII.  Shakespeare  on  Temperance.  With  Annotations. 

By  Frederick  Sherlock,  Author  of  " Illustrious  Abstaiiitrs,”  etc. 
Now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  price  is. 

VIII.  Half-Hearted  Churchmen  : 

A Correspondence  in  “Church  Bells”  with  various  Writers. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D.,  Author  of  " What  Church?” 
"The  tone  of  some  of  our  High  Churchmen  concerning  Nonconformists  is 
as  unchristian  as  that  of  Rome  herself.” — Dean  lifeNeile. 

"The  facts  do  not  allow  us  to  un-church  other  Christian  communions 
differently  organized.” — Bishop  Lightfoot. 

London:  "Home  Words”  PuiiLisniNr,  Opfice, 

I,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
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Major-General  Ponsonby,  K.C.B.,  writes : — “ The  Queen  is  much  pleased 
with  the  volume  of  ‘ England’s  Roval  Home.’  ” — Windsor,  May  21st. 

New  Edition.  Nearly  ready.  In  rich  cloth  gilt,  17  Illustrations,  5J. 

ENGLAND’S  ROYAL  HOME. 

By  the  Rev,  Charles  Bullock,  B.D., 

Editor  of  “77/^  Fireside^'  and  JVordsF 

‘‘Honoured  with  the  expression  of  Her  Majesty’s  approval.’* — The  Record. 

“The  sayings  and  doings  of  the  present  Royal  Family  are  watched  with 
intense  interest  in  thousands  of  English-speaking  homes,  both  here,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  ; and  therefore  we  may  saiely  predict  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity  for  ‘ England’s  Royal  Home,’  by  the  well- 
known  Editor  of  ‘ Home  Words.’  The  volume  is  sure  to  be  attractive.*’ — 
The  Graphic. 

“ There  is  plenty  of  interesting  matter,  a mass  of  incidents  and  anecdotes, 
in  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  personal  history  of  the  Royal  Family.  The 
illustrations  give  an  additional  interest  to  the  text.” — The  Globe, 

“ A volume  which  will  prove  very  acceptable.” — John  Btdl. 


Reprinted  from  “England’s  Royal  Home.” 

I.  Now  ready y Third  Thousa7tdy  vi  rich  clothj  gilt  edges^  with  Portraits. 

price  2s. 

“DOUBLY  ROYAL:’’ 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

Admiral  Horton  having  transmitted  a copy  of  “ Doubly  Royal  ’*  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  His  Royal  Highness,  in  expressing  his  thanks, 
says  : — “ I have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  I am  much  pleased  with  its 
contents  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.” 


II.  Also^  Ntiu  Editioftf  Fourth  Thousand^  in  rich  cloth  gilit  with 
Porh'ait,  price  2S.  6d. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

“ It  is  well  that  this  beautiful  picture  of  domestic  happiness  in  high  places 
.should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  a large  circle  of  readers.” — 'The 
Guardian. 


London:  “Homis  Words”  PunusiriNG  Office, 
I,  Paternoster  Ihiildings,  E.C. 
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NEW  WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  BULLOCK,  B.D., 

Editor  of  Home  Words^  etc. 

Second  Thousand^  now  ready ^ cloth  giltt  is.  6d. 

I.  The  Forgotten  Truth ; or,  The  Gospel  of  the 

Holy  Ghost. 

With  Selected  Hymns  of  the  Spirit. 

“ I have  heard  many  sermons  on  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  love  of 
the  Son,  but  never  one  on  * the  love  of  the  Spirit.'  Is  not  this  foundation 
truth  sadly  forgotten  also  in  our  Sunday-schools  ? ” — Preface. 

“ We  heartily  recommend  this  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  spiritual 
treatise.” — The  Churchman. 

Tenth  Thousand,  now  ready,  cloth  gilt,  price  is. 

II.  Within  the  Palace  Gates  : 

Memorials  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

With  Portrait  from  Photograph  by  Elliott  & Fry,  drawn  by  T.  D.  Scott. 

“ We  heartily  recommend  it.” — Church  Missionary  Gleaner. 

“A  touching  tribute.”— 7/if  Record. 

Also  now  ready.  Special  Cheap  Edition,  Thirtieth  Thousand,  price  Zd., 
bound  with  Coloured  Design. 

III.  The  Way  Home.  An  Earthly  Story  with  a 
Heavenly  Meaning. 

With  five  Illustrations  designed  by  S.  C.  Pennefather,  engraved  by  J.  D. 

Cooper. 

Early  Notices  of  the  First  Edition. 

“ The  best  work  I ever  read  on  the  inimitable  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.” — The  late  Canon  Marsh,  D.D. 

“ A warm,  affectionate,  faithful,  powerful,  and  clear  enforcement  of  Evan- 
gelical truth.  I wish  it  a wide  circulation.” — The  lateCanon  Miller,  D.D. 

IV.  Sunday  Books. 

1.  The  Best  Wish.  A Book  for  the  Home.  With  Frontispiece. 

Second  Thousand.  31.  6rf. 

“ Worthy  of  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Way  Home.’  ” — Record. 

2.  Words  of  Ministry : Sunday  Headings.  With  Frontispiece. 

Second  Thousand.  3^.  td. 

3.  Earthly  Stories  with  Heavenly  Meanings.  With  Frontis- 

piece. 2J.  td. 

4.  The  Syrian  Leper;  or.  Sin  and  its  Cure.  With  Frontispiece. 

Fifth  Thous.and.  ols.  6d. 

Heart  Cheer  for  Home  Sorrow.  Third  Thousand,  is. 


London  : “ Home  Words”  Publishing  Office, 
I,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
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" foiitE  Wo.ri)S  " fibrara : 

A SERIES  OF  KEW  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READIN6. 


A Fac-simile  Work  by  the  Late  Frances  Kidley  Havergal. 
Third  Thoiisandy  richly  loufid,  patent  leatherettCy  levelled,  and  gilt  edges, 
for  presentation,  3J.  6d. 

With  Two  Illustrations.  One  from  a Drawing  by  F.  R.  H. 

I.  “My  Bible  Study”: 

For  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 

“All  the  lessons  He  shall  send,  are  the  sweetest ; 

And  His  training  in  the  end  is  completest." — F.  R.  H. 

These  “Bible  Studie.s,”  written  by  “ F.  R.  H.”  during  the  last  two  years 
of  her  life,  have  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile,  in  order  to  retain  their  fresh 
and  original  attractiveness,  and  so  render  them  more  distinctly  a personal 
memorial  of  one  who  ever  urged  the  study  of  the  Word,  and  from  day  to 
day  brought  forth  from  it  the  “ hid  treasures  ” which  enriched  herself  and 
helped  her  to  enrich  others. 


Now  ready,  in  bevelled  cloth,  gilt,  with  Frontispiece,  3J.  &d. 

II.  The  Romance  of  the  London  Directory. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Wareing  Bardsley,  M.A.,  Author  of  “John  Bexley’s 
Troubles,”  etc. 

“ Can  be  opened  at  any  page,  and  something  interesting  is  directly  hit 
upon.” — Pictorial  IVorid. 

“ Curiously  interesting.  Affords  an  educational  discipline  of  a veiy 
profitable  kind.” — Sword  and  'Tro^vel. 

“ Full  of  interest  and  curious  information.” — Record. 


SuiTADLE  FOR  WEDDING  PRESENTATION. 

Now  ready,  Seemtd  Thousand,  elega7itly  bouttd  in  white  cloth,  bevelled, 
worked  in  red  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  with  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 

HI.  The  Bride  Elect. 

By  Mrs.  Johnson,  Author  of  “ Hints  to  Untrained  Teachers,”  etc. 
Dedicated  to  the  Princess  Louise. 

“ ‘The  Bride  Elect,’  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  a daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Caul, 
is  a truly  bridal  volume.’’ — The  Record. 

“ We  should  like  to  see  it  much  read  and  much  heeded.”— CHfi;-(//<7«. 
“Exactly  the  book  for  the  occasion.” — Sword  and  Trowel, 


London:  “Home  Words”  Puhlisiiing  Office., 
1,  Paternoster  Building.s,  E.C. 
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“HOME  WORDS”  LIBRARY  {cominued). 

4.  Puzzledom.  For  Fireside  Amusement.  By  One  of  the  Old  Boys. 

Preface  by  the  Editor  of  Home  Words,  os.  td.  ^ 

5.  The  Eoyal  Law.  With  other  Sunday  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Marshall, 

Author  of  “True  and  Strong.**  25'.  td. 

6.  “ Hand  and  Heart  ” Fireside  Tales  and  Sketches.  By 

Agnes  Giberne  and  other  Writers,  os.  6d. 

7.  “ Many  Things.”  By  the  Editor  oi Hattd  and  Heart,  os.  6d. 

8.  Pithy  Proverbs  Pointed.  By  the  Rev.  S.  B.  James,  M.A. 

14  Illustrations  by  S.  C.  Pennefather.  os.  6d.  and  is.  6d. 

9.  Home  Makers.  By  the  late  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour.  Second  Thousand. 

os.  6d, 

10.  True  and  Strong.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  Second  Thousand. 

os.  6d. 

“ One  of  Mrs.  Marshall’s  best  tales.” — TAe  Fireside. 

11.  The  Story  of  the  Tentmaker.  With  Illustrations.  By  the 

late  Dean  Champneys.  31-.  6a'. 

12.  Mrs.  Haycock’s  Chronicles.  By  Mrs.  Marshalu  os.  6d. 

13.  Robin’s  Carol,  and  What  came  of  it.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Bullock,  B.D.,  with  Illustrations  by  S.  C.  Pennefather. 
os.  and  is. 

14.  Hold  Past  by  your  Sundays.  A Tale  by  the  Author  of 

“Margaret’s  Choice.”  is.  ; Large  Edition,  os.  6d. 

13.  Tim  Teddington’s  Dream.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  (xl. 

16.  Is  it  Utopian?  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D.  is. 


TEMPERANCE  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  Tenth  t/ujusand,  richly  bound,  is. 

I.  The  Temperance  Witness-Box. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 

“One  of  the  most  concise  books  on  Temperance  I have  ever  read.*’ — Dr, 
B.  W,  Richardson,  F.R.S. 

Now  ready,  richly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  price  ij.  td. 

II.  Temperance  Landmarks  : 1829-1879. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  D.D. 

Reprinted  from  “Home  Words." 

“ Should  be  read  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart.” — 
Public  Opinion. 


London  ; “ Home  Words”  Publishing  Office, 
I,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
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ANNUAL  VOLUMES  FOR  HOME  GIFTS. 

Editedby  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D.,  Authorof  The  iVay  Home,  etc. 
Cloth  gilt,  loS,  pp.,  price  2S. ; coloured  hoards,  is.  6d. 

I.  “Home  Words”  Annual. 

Contains  Two  New  Serial  Tales  : — 

I.  OLD  UMBRELLAS;  or,  Nobody  Cares.  By  Agnes  Giberne. 

II.  HARVEST  HOME  ; or,  The  Reapers’  Song.  By  Mrs.  Marshall. 


Other  Contributors. 


The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

J. MacGregor,  Esq. ,M.A.  (Rob  Roy), 

Eleanor  B.  Prosser. 

Monthly,  One  Penny. 

‘‘The  best  penny  publication  issued  from  the  press.' 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
The  Rev.  G.  Everard. 

The  Editor. 


-Midland  Times. 


In  rich  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  full-page  illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

II.  “The  Fireside”  Annual. 


Contains  Two  Serial  Tales  : — 

I.  BEN'VENUTA;  or.  Rainbow  Colours.  By  Emma  Marshall. 
II.  THINGS  AS  THEV  WERE  ; or.  Aunt  Judith’s  Recollections. 
Mary  Seeley. 

Other  Contributors  : — 


I’he  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
The  Rev.  C.  Wareing  Bardsley. 
The  Authorof  “ Ezekiel,”  and  other 
Poems. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  James. 


The  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop. 
Archdeacon  Whately. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Serjeant. 

A London  Rambler,  etc. 


Monthly,  Sixpence. 

“ Excellent  and  wonderfully  cheap.” — The  Times. 


By 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  full-page  illustrations,  price  2S. 

III.  The  “Day  of  Days”  Annual. 

Contains  Two  Serial  Tales : — 

I.  THE  STORY  OF  NAAMAN  : An  Old  Testament  Study.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 

II.  HILDEBRAND  AND  THE  EXCOMMUNICATED  EMPEROR. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain,  M.A. 


Other  Contributors ; — 


The  Rev.  R.  Valpy  French. 
'ITie  Rev.  Canon  Gregg. 

The  Rev.  R.  Wilton. 


Mrs.  Sewell. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hayman. 
The  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutting. 


Monthly,  One  Penny. 

" As  a Sunday  Magazine,  without  a rival.” — Hastings  News. 


London:  “Home  Words”  Publishing  Office, 
I,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
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J\1aJESTY  the  C^EEN. 

Canon  Connor,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains,  writes  : — 

“ Her  Majesty  permits  me  to  say,  she  has  read  and  approved  of  it  with  much 
pleasure.” 

Now  ready,  in  handsome  cloth,  gilt  design,  ^s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

“HAND  AND  HEART.” 

It  contains  “ A Complete  History  of  the  Year,”  ” Biographies  of 
Men  of  Mark,”  several  ” Serial  Tales,”  many  Papers  on  leading  ” Social 
Topics,”  and  above 

ONE  HUNDRED  ART  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PORTRAITS. 

***  The  Volume  will  make  a capital  Gift  for  the  Colonies. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“The  art  is  as  good  as  the  literature.”— Ari  yournai. 

“A  splendid  volume,  well  deserving  a permanent  existence.” — The  Record. 

The  Derby  Mercury  says  : — ‘ * We  are  more  pleased  than  ever  with  its  thorough 
manliness  of  tone,  its  outspoken  comments  on  passing  events,  and  the  admirable 
summary  of  the  news  of  the  day  contained  in  its  columns.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

“HAND  AND  HEART ’’-ALTERATION  OF  TITLE. 


teS"  In  order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  aim  of  this  yonmal,  to  supply 
Church  and  Literary  Intelligence,  as  well  as  the  General  News  of  the  Week, 
the  title  has  been  changed  to 

THE  CHURCH  STANDARD: 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 


In  er>ery  respect  the  principles  advocated  remain  nnehan^d. 

As  sh<nving^  the  high  position  attained  by  this  journal^  it  may  be  stated  that 
during  the  past  six  years  it  has  reached  the  total  issue  of  about 
1S,000,000  OOFIES- 


“ Hand  and  Heart”  now  appears  as  a Monthly  Penny  Supplementary 
Number  under  the  Title  of 

HAND 

A FAMILY,  SOCIALyyfo’^TEMPfi’^^pE  JOURNAL. 


It  will  .supply  reading  for 
mary  of  the  month’s  news. 

London : 


, with  a sum- 


'UtMUililil 


